CHAUCER AND HIS TIMES

bees. Regarded as individuals, the birds
are delightfully convincing : regarded as birds
they are dismissed rather carelessly, though,
since it is Chaucer who dismisses them, an
occasional happy phrase redeems the passage
from dullness and monotony.

But it is not only in a love of birds, which,
after all, is common to most poets, that
Chaucer shows this side of his nature. Refer-
ence has already been made to the whelp
and the squirrels which he introduces into the
Book of the Duchesse. The little coneys who
hasten to their play in the garden of the
Parlement of Foules are due in the first place
to Boccaccio, but the Italian merely tells us
that they " go hither and thither." His
picture is dainty and pretty, but it lacks
the half-amused tenderness of Chaucer's.
Chaucer, it is evident, loves them all, bird
and beast, sportive coney and timid roe, not
forgetting the

Squerels, and bestes smale of gentil kinde.

The following stanza affords illustration of
another point in Chaucer's descriptions*
Master of melody as he is, he has not learned
the subtle art of suiting sound to sense, and
producing a definite sensuous impression by